Overview and Recommendations

our knowledge of mineral deposits. Industrial studies, although often related more
specifically to finding and evaluating ore and less likely to lead to scientific publication,
have contributed to our understanding of ore deposits. For example, scientific inves-
tigations by industry of the deposits at El Salvador (Chile), Bingham (Utah), the Vi-
burnum Trend (Missouri), Climax (Colorado), and Butte (Montana) have led to publi-
cations of great scientific merit.

Within the federal government, the U.S. Geological Survey (uses) and the National
Science Foundation (NSF) dominate the funding of the basic scientific research on ore
deposits; their efforts are summarized in Table 3.5 Other federal agencies, particularly
the U.S. Bureau of Mines, the Department of Energy, the National Aeronautics and
Space Administration, the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, the Office
of Surface Mining, and the Smithsonian Institution, sponsor research that increases the
basic scientific knowledge related to ore deposits.

The minerals industry spends hundreds of millions of dollars annually probing and
exploring for the presence of ore bodies; however, little drilling is being done by
government or industry in direct support of basic research on mineral deposits. There
are several reasons for this:

1.  The major reason for limited drilling is the nature of the funding pattern wherein
both the NSF and the uses tend to support many small projects whose annual budgets
are of the order of $0.02 million to $0.2 million. Even a modest test hole would consume
a substantial proportion of the funds available to a single project; thus a drilling strategy
is seldom contemplated seriously.

2.  There is a widely held opinion that exploration should be done only by industry
and that because science-oriented drilling might inadvertently find ore, such drilling
should be controlled by industry.

3.   Most areas where there is already sufficient justification for scientific drilling are
in the vicinity of mines and prospects. Because of the competitive nature of the mining
industry, there is a reluctance to guarantee release of what might prove to be valuable
proprietary information.

4.  About $500 million/year is already being spent on drilling by federal agencies for
specific mission purposes.6 The locations of most of the ongoing drilling for mission
purposes unfortunately are not in areas that would provide much of the needed infor-
mation for advance of metallogenic models. Efforts are now being made by the Con-
tinental Scientific Drilling Committee of the National Research Council to maximize
the potential scientific return on this drilling effort.

TRANSFER OF KNOWLEDGE ON MINERAL RESOURCES

Despite recent encouraging trends in the education of persons who will deal directly
with the technical aspects of mineral resources, the benefit to society may be small
unless useful information is transferred to those who make decisions on societal questions
(see Chapter 10).7 Unfortunately, a large gap in understanding and communication
persists between the practitioners of the geologic sciences and the makers of policy.8
Because policymakers to a large extent reflect the collective will of the electorate, the
interaction between the electorate and geoscientists demands attention. Economists,
lawyers, journalists, and others who move to positions of policy formulation or public
opinion molding must acquire a better understanding and awareness of the concepts
of mineral resources and the ability of our planet to provide materials and to absorb
wastes from our civilization.

The education of nontechnical students in the appreciation of the interplay of science,
technology, economics, law, and public policy related to mineral resources has not been
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